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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 771.) 

William Forster was near the completion of 
his seventieth year. The characteristics which 
had distinguished his early days became, if 
possible, still more conspicuous in the evening 
of his life. The higher he ascended in the at- 
tainment of practical holiness, the deeper he 
sank in humility and self abasedness, and the 
more simply he rested on Christ alone, as the 
Rock of his Salvation. The wider the range 
of his Christian dedication and usefulness, the 
more ready he was to ascribe all to the grace of 
God, by which he was what he was; and the 
simple facts disclosed in the narrative of his 
life fully show that ‘‘ his grace was not bestowed 
upon him in vain.” Yet, like other men, he 
had his infirmities, and it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that there is any wish to rep- 
resent his character as devoid of imperfections. 
Those*who, by the light of God's Spirit, have 
been led to form an adequate conception of 
human nature, as it now is, and who have them- 
selves felt ‘the plague of their own hearts,” 
the force of temptation and the power and sub- 
tlety of the Tempter, the consequent need of a 
Saviour, and the preciousness of Christ, as that 
Saviour, will be the least likely to entertain 
such an idea. Mere eulogy, indeed, should 
ever be absent from Christian biography. ‘But 
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by abstaining from any attempt to add weight 
in that scale here. The object is not to exalt 
the man, but “ the power of Christ that rested 
upon him.” —2 Cor. xii. 9. 

Brought up, as he was, from his earliest 
years, in connection with the Society of Friends, 
and strongly attached to it and its distinctive 
views and practices throughout his whole sub- 
sequent course, it was natural that both his 
social and religious intercourse should be, in 
general, much confined to his fellow-members. 
Bat thoygh, apart from his Christian labors at 
home and abroad, his personal intercourse with 
Christians of other denominations was somewhat 
limited, his acquaintance with their religious 
literature was by no means small. Both his 
mind and his heart were indeed truly catholic ; 
and he could both see and rejoice in the tokens 
of vital religion to be found in others, and was 
remarkayly exempt from all disposition to judge 
those who, in godly sincerity, pursued a differ- 
ent Christian path from his own. 

In the Christian community with which he 
was immediately connected he had held a con- 
spicuous place for nearly half a century; and 
not merely as a minister of the Gospel, but also 
as one who took an active part in the church’s 
internal affairs; for which latter service, his 
intimate acquaintance with the history, charac- 
ter, and usages of the body to which he be- 
longed, together with his clear and sound 
understanding, and his gentle and affectionate 
spirit, peculiarly qualified him. 

But, to use the words of one of his intimate 
friends, that for which he was most of all re- 
markable was unquestionably his gifts as a 
minister of Christ. By the common consent of 
his brethren these were regarded as of singular 
excellence. The chief and most remarkable 
characteristic of his ministry was, doubtless, 
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if, in any instance, the facts of a man’s life are | the manifest depth of its source. The principle 
such that to speak of them truthfully bears entertained by the Society of Friends, that 
that appearance, it is a difficulty which cannot | every particular exercise of Christian ministry 
be avoided, and certainly one that ought not) should arise out of a special impression of duty, 
to be matter of regret. William Forster him- land give evidence of a direct influence of the 
self was so apt to dwell on the shady side of; Holy Spirit, seemed to be especially realized in 
self-depreciation, that there is little danger, in his case. It was evidently no slight or super- 
speaking of him, of losing the balance of truth ficial exercise of soul, no equivocal unction 
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from above, that prepared him for and con- 
strained him to the exercise of his gift. And 
the character of the exercise itself naturally 
corresponded with the source from which it 
sprang; the fulness of the stream attesting the 
depth and richness of the fountain from which 
it flowed. A ministry having such a character 
and origin as this, would naturally find its most 
congenial sphere and the freest utterance on 
occasions when, by reason of the pervading 
presence and influence of the Holy Spirit in an 
assembly, there was a preparation to sympathize 
with and receive it. This idea was once 
strikingly expressed by another minister of 
eminent gifts and large spiritual capacity, who, 
speaking of an occasion when a more than 
common sense of the Divine power and pres- 
ence had been felt at the first gathering of a 
large assewbly, remarked, that ‘the waters 
were deep enough for William Forster to swim 
in.” 

A searcely less remarkable characteristic of 
his ministry than this of depth, though one 
which, from its very nature, was rather occa- 
sionally than habitually manifested, was the 
greatness of the subjects ou which he often 
dwelt, and the vastness of the field which they 
embraced. By way of illustration, two of his 
sermons may be referred to which made a deep 
impression upon the minds of many. One was 
upon Ezekiel’s vision of the waters; in expa- 
tiating on which, his large soul, evidently 
endued with power from on high, seemed able 
in some measure to grasp the mighty subject of 
the Gospel’s past and future triumphs, in all 
its amplitude and blessedness; while he spe- 
cially dwelt upon the glorious prediction, ‘‘ And 
everything shall live whither the river cometh.” 
The other was upon the vast theme of man’s 
relation to his Almighty Creator; in which— 
first laying the broad foundation of his need of 
a Saviour in the depth of his own fallen and 
ruined state, and then rising to the glorious 
subject of his redemption and restoration by 
Christ—he ranged, as it were, over the whole 
field of divine truth, with a comprehensiveness 
and power that betokened both natural and 
spiritual gifts of no common kind. After giving 
such illustrations as these of the class of sub- 
jects on which he was wont to dwell, it is need- 
less to say that his ministry was, in the most 
emphatic sense of the term, evanyelical; “a 
ministry of reconciliation ;” one in which “ the 
gospel of the grace of God” was fully and 
earnestly proclaimed ; and of which the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, and the sinner’s justification 
through faith in his blood, were frequent and 
prominent topics.* 


* It ig interesting to have the testimony of a 
junior witness to the character of his ministry, on 
one occasion in 1842. “I certainly never did hear 
preachiog,” writes Ann Backhouse (afterwards 
Hodgkin), “ that sounded to my ears more apostolic 


The power which a ministry having such 
characteristivs as these could not fail to possess, 
was yet further increased by another for which 

it was scarcely less remarkable—that singular 
| pathos, alike manifesting itself in the tones of 
his voice and in the matter and language of his 
addresses, which was the natural utterance of a 
heart in which love, and tenderness, and sym- 
pathy had so large a place. 

It would seem to be almost impossible, in the 
nature of things, that one who was endowed 
with such gifts should be wholly unconscious 
of them. Yet so high was bis standard of what 
Christian ministry ought to be, and so deep his 
personal humility, that be was far more tempted 
to disparage his labors in the Gospel, thau to 
dwell upon them with feelings of compiacency. 
Nor could anything be more remote from his 
character or practice than a disposicion to put 
himself forward in the exercise of bis gifts. Oa 
the contrary, he often seemed but too ready to 
give place to others. Eminently fitted, too, as 
he was, for service on great occasions, and in 
large assemblies, no one could be much with 
him without seeing that his inclination led him 
far more to smaller and humbler spheres of 
labor.* 

Though a certain kind of timidity was ob- 
viously one of the features of his character, yet, 
when he was engaged in his great Master’s 
work, not only ail thought about bimself, but 
also all solicitude about the judgment of his 
hearers and consequently all fear of man, 
seemed for the time, to be banished from his 
mind; while all the powers of his soul were 
evidently concentrated on the one simple and 
sublime idea of following the guidance of that 
Divine Spirit under whose influence he regard- 
ed himself as speaking. That he did so regard 
himself cannot be questioned ; yet no one could 
be more exempt than he was from all disposition 
to put forward his claims to such an influence, 
or from any tendency to cherish extravagant 
ideas respecting the measure in which it was 
vouchsafed either to himself or others. 

It is almost superfluous to say of one whose 


than his. The sinfulness of the human heart, and 
the preciousness of a Saviour—ihe uoworthiness, 
the utter impotence of the creature— the majesty and 
power of the Creator, are themes on which he dwells 
in @ way in which no one that I know does. But 
every one has his own gift.” 

* An interesting illustration of th’s occurred on 
one occasion when he had been miuistering on a 
First-day in two meetings (though apparently not 
with mach liberty, as if he felt that he was in an un- 
congenial atmosphere), and it could not escape par- 
ticular notice—how willingly he accepted the in- 
vitation of an elderly woman, in rather humble cir- 
cumstances, with whom he had had some previous 
acquaintance, to spend the evening with her; and 
wi-h what liberty and affection he poured out his 
scal, during a season of worship that fellowed the 
simple family meal, in addressing his aged hostess 
and a lit le adopted child, her only companion. 
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character was so marked by modesty and 
humility, and so free from all tendeney to 
egotism, that he was rartly heard to make any 
allusion to his own ministerial labors. Like the 
priests of old, who were permitted to wear their 
robes only when they ministered—an_illustra- 
tion once made use of by himself—he was ever 
ready to “ lay aside his vestments,” when the 
appointed service was accomplished. When his 
work was done, he seemed to have done with 
his work ; he was wont, not to look back open 
it, but to leave it. So single was his eye to 
the glory of God, that the more he had ‘been 
clothed with the authority of the Gospel in his 
ministry, the less he seemed disposed to indulge 
“ any secret bent to his own ”’ Content to leave 
all to his blessing, he appeared anxious to 
divest himself of every idea of self importanve. 
Nor did he show more disposition to speak of| 
the labors of others. The subject was evidently | 
too sacred in his eyes to be lightly touched 
either in the way of commendation or in that 
of censure; while the tenderness of his nature 
peculiarly indisposed him to the latter. It will 
be easily understood that the same cause led 
him to be specially iudulgent towards the 
young and the inexperienced ; to deprecate all 
rough handling and hasty discouragement in 
their treatment ; and to desire that the reality 
of their gifts and calling should be judged of 
ina hopeful, rather than in a jealous and dis- 


trustful spirit. He was, nevertheless, earnestly 


concerned that all, who were really called to 
the work, might so exercise their gifts as to 
give “‘ no offence in any thing, that the ministry 


be not blamed 
on 


No one who heard him, when 
in the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, he had largely dwelt 
up no the important duties of those who filled 
such positions in the church, would easily for- 
yet the impression left upon the meeting on his 
closing ¢ that remarkable communication nearly 
with these words :—“ We do not want a super- 
ficial ministry. We do not want a flowery, 
or an eloquent ministry. We want a sound, a 
living, and a baptizing ministry—we want a 
ministry that will break the hard heart and 
heal the wounded one—a ministry that will 
lead the soul to Christ, the liviog fuuntain, and 
leave it there !” 

In noting the more prominent features of his 
character as a man, a Christian, and a minister 
of Christ, it is almost needless to add that in 
his demeanor and conduct, in the various re- 
lations of private life——as a husband and 
father, a relation, friend, and master, he ex- 
hibited a beautiful example of Christian kind- 
ness, tenderness, consideration, and sympathy ; 
aod that his whole conversation—using the 
word in its larger meaning,—was marked by 
watchfulness, circumspection, and gravity 
though without any gloominess or austerity. 


one oceasion, 


No one could associate much with him, or share’ iv. 6, &.. 


| 


his hospitality, without seeing how truly his 
personal and domestic habits, as well as the 
empioyment of his outward substance, corres- 
ponded with his character as a disciple and 
servant of Christ. He was not rich; but, in 
his manner of using what he had, not self-in- 
dulgence, but the desire to serve his Master 
and to do good to his fellow-men, was the 
ruling principle of his conduct. What he was 
and did io relation to the poor and needy, the 
oppressed and down trodden, has already suf- 
ficiently appeared in the record of his labors.* 
To be continued.) 


“Old Banner Essay,” No. 11 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


yn tinues 


(Ce | from page 774.) 


Of all prearrangements, it may safely be said 
| that the practice of publicly reading a portion 
of Holy Scripture most readily commends itself 
to our judgment and acceptance. It has the sanc- 
tion of our Lord and His Apostles, and was un- 
doubtedly a means made use of in the assemblies 
of the Primitive Church+ It has, however, 
bcen sometimes asserted that such reading is 
not an act of worship, and that therefore it is 
out of place in the public assembly. It must 
indeed be freely admitted by all, that the 
Scriptures may be read in a spirit which is by 
no means the spirit of a humble, devout, 
carnest worshipper. They may be read in a 
listless, cold, formal way, as part of a prear- 
ranged course; or, they may be considered ina 
captious, critical spirit ; or they may be enjoyed 
as venerable history and glurious poetry,—food 
for the intellect alone. In none of these cases 
—except it be in a very limited sense in the 
last—can it be said that God is honored or 
glorified, or that food is ministered to the 
spiritual nature. But if the engagement be 
entered upon in reverent reliance upon Christ’s 
presence and teaching,—in humble faith tbat 
He still condescends ‘to open our understand- 
ings, that we may understand the Scriptures,” 
—we cannot doubt that it will be acceptable to 
the Great Being who inspired these writings, 
and who has marvellously preserved them for 
the instruction of His Church. Such an act of 
homage to His goodness and truth, would seem 
on the face of it, to be a most fitting prelude, 
on the part of the worshipping congregation, to 
the deeper heartwork that isto fullow. Further 
than this, such a course would seem to be de- 
manded, as a public avowal of faith in the in- 
spired Record of God's love to man, in view of 
the widespread and practical unbelief that still, 
alas! greatly prevails. 

The only question in abatement or qualifica- 
tion of this view, is one, not of principle, but of 


* See the “ 


Tribute to the memury of William 
Forster,” 


by one who honored and loved bin. 
+ See Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 14, 15, - xvii. 2; Col. 
Aso Justin Martyr, Apo. 
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expediency ; and has reference to the condition 
and requirements of each particular congrega- 
tion. If the assembly be composed mainly of 
mature Christians, well versed in Seripture, 
and with large spiritual experience, such an ar- 
rangement might perhaps be regarded as need- 
less. But there are pot many such congregations 
to be found. The ordinary gathering of wor- 
shippers, on the contrary, is a very mixed 
assembly, composed of persons in every stage 
of religious advancement,—the babe, the young 
man, and the strong man in the Lord, inter- 
mingled with not a few heedless and indifferent 
professors and formalists. The manner of deal- 
ing with such an assembly, must be very differ- 
ent from what it would be, if mainly composed 
of veterans who have long marched by the side 
of the Great Captain, who know and promptly 
respond to His blessed voice, and whose nerves 
and sinews have been braced in many a hard- 
fought combat, under His eye and aided by His 
all conquering power. There must be the 
milk for the babes, as well as the strong meat 
for those of full age. There must be teaching 
as well as preaching, under Christ’s authority 
and power; and a frequent iteration, by the 
most effective means, of the first principles of 
the oracles of God. 

To reach this end, there are probably but 
few means better adapted, or likely to be more 
widely influential, than that of publicly reading 
a suitable portion of Scripture, especially if 
there be spiritually-minded persons present who 
are qualified by Christ’s living power to bring 
home the truths read to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the congregation. But even the 
reverent reading together of these sacred 
Records, without any comment, is found to he 
of no small benefit. For it must be borne in 
mind that the Scriptures, as the written word of 
God, stand far above any human teaching; and 
they contain what is helpful and profitable to 
believers in every stage of spiritual growth. 
The great Head of the Church has set His 
stamp upon this wonderful collection of in- 
spired writings, by making it to so large an 
extent a kind of manual or text-book, equally 
successful in the most distant ages, and the most 
distant climes, in the communication of Truth. 

Whilst, however, fully recognising this im- 
portant means, and thankfully acknowledging 
that Christ condescends to be present on such 
occasions, evidently blessing the perusal of the 
sacred volume, it would probably Jead to con- 
fusion of ideas if we were to speak of such 
reading as itself constituting a part of public 
worship, in the restricted sense in which the 
word has come to be adopted ; much as it may 
help to bring the minds of those present into a 
prayerful worshipping state. There is a pearl 
to be found of greater price than this. Profit- 
able and healthful as it is to feed upon revealed 
Truth, it is still more profitable and healthful to 
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feed upon Christ. To be assured of His par- 
doning love and healing power, to hear His 
divine voice thrill through the chambers of the 
soul, to know Him to be our Guest, nay, our 
abiding Companion and Friend ; to be permit- 
ted to hold free and intimate communion with 
Him ; this is joy and favor indeed. Of such, 
and of such only, may it safely be said that 
they have an unction from the Holy One ; and 
they need not that any man teach them, but as 
the same anointing teacheth them of all things. 
[1 John ii. 20-27]. 

But there were disciples eighteen hundred 
years ago who had lived for a length of time in 
the enjoyment of the greatest spiritual privi- 
leges possible, to whom it was said by the All- 
wise and A]l-compassionate Saviour, “‘ I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now ;” and there are still many such 
of every age and position in life. The spiritual 
powers and attainments of such as these are not 
yet equal to the food and the exercise of men, 
and they therefore especially need the pastoral 
eare and the nurturing hand of the Church. 
For this very purpose, we are assured by the 
Great Apostle, Christ has been pleased to grant 
diversities of gifts. ‘ For He gave some apos- 
tles, and some preachers, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the mivistry, 
for the building up of the body of Christ ; till 
we all come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. [Eph. iv. 11—13]. 

The delivery of prepared sermons, more or 
less elaborated beforehand, forms a large and 
very attractive part of the service in many con- 
gregations ; and we come now to consider the 
soundness and expediency of this almost univer- 
sal plan. The soundness of the practice must 
depend upon its harmony with the principles 
laid down by Christ and His Apostles, and re- 
corded in the New Testament. Let us recall 
some passages from these writings that bear 
upon the question of the Gospel ministry. 

The Apostles, who were almost without ex- 
ception unlettered men, (and there is surely a 
great significance in this fact by itself,) were 
expressly told by their Lord that they would 
not be qualified for their ministry, “ until they 
were encued with power from on high.” And 
Peter, in his great sermon on the day of Pen- 
tecost, assured his hearers that this power—in- 
cluding as it does both sanctifying and qualify- 
ing grace—was not to be limited to the chosen 
twelve, but should extend to “all who are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” And the same Apostle who, before his 
nature was changed by Divine power, was 
evidently a forward, self-reliant man, says else- 
where, ‘‘ As every man hath received the gift, 
even so minister one to another, as good stew- 
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ards of the manifold grace of God.” And again, 
“If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God; if any man minister, let him 
do it as of the ability which Ged giveth.” 
Again, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
had rich intellectual resources, and large stores 
of human learning, says, “* My speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power.” And again, ‘“‘ We speak not in the 
words that man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth ; and this, he says, had 
an all-wise purpose in it, that the “ faith of his 
hearers should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God.” fl Cor. ii. 4, 5.] 
The whole tenor and scope of these and many 
other passages indicate that the work of the 
ministry is the work of God, and that it is not 
to be based on, nor to depend on, the wit and 
learning of man, but on a power, sometimes 
called “unction,” which is the gift of God. 
“ All the miaister’s efforts,” says Cecil, “ will 
be vanity, and worse than vanity, if we have 
not «action. Unction must come down from 
heaven and spread a savor, and a relish, and a 
feeling over the mioistry, or it will result io 
nothing.” 


placing one man at the head of a congregation, 
and requiring him to deliver stated and frequent 
religious discourses, is that he will lose sight of 
the necessity of this Divine anointing, and will 
come, more or less, to rely upon his intellect, 
and learning, and ingenuity for the benefit or 


gratification of his audience. The result may 
prove very attractive, and even, in its place, 
very profitable; but it is not preaching in the 
Scripture sense of the term, though often as- 
suming its nameand place. The result of true 
preaching, says the greit Apostle, is that “ the 
secrets of the heart are made manifest ;”’ and 
this, it is clear, is no work for the intellect of 
man, but for Him alone who is the Great 
Searcher of hearts. Again, the same expe- 
rienced Apostle, in speaking of the ministerial 
gift, assures us that it is “ mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds, castiog 
down imaginations and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.” Can sucha gift as 
this be acquired by study and intellectual 
effort, or be contrived and prearranged for, like 
an ordinary professional duty? Or is it not 
rather one of those mercies which, like the rain 
and the sunshine, are placed high above the 
control of man, to keep in his proud heart some 
germ of dependence upoa the Great Author of 
good? “Settle it therefore in your hearts,” 
said the gracious Saviour, “ not to meditate be- 
fore what ye shall answer, which all your ad- 
versaries shall not be able to gainsay or resist.”’ 
Surely if such a gift as this was needful to the 
Apostles when they had to appear before kings 


But the almost inevitable result of 


and rulers, and in the heathen courts of justice, 
much more is it needful to men who are called 
upon, as ambassadors for Christ, to minister to 
the wants of immortal souls !* 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FROM SYRACUSE TO PUTEOLI. 


“ From Syracuse we fetched a compass and 
came to Rhegium: and after one day the south 
wind blew, and we came the next day to Puteoli, 
where we found brethren, and were desired to 
tarry with them seven days: and so we went to 

tome.” (Acts 28: 13, 14.) 

By consulting a map of Italy we perceive 
that Syracuse lies on the eastero shore of Sicily, 
Rhegium (now Reggio)‘ on the western shore 
of the southern extremity of Italy, and Puteoli 
(now Puzzuoli) on the Gulf of Naples; so 
that the “ Castor and Pollux,” in passing from 
Syracuse to Puteoli, must have passed through 
the Straits of Messina. We can easily suppose 
that the captaia of the ship knew beforehand 
that he would have to avoid two dangerous 
points that lay on his course, and he accordingly 
‘¢ fetched a compass,” doubtless, leaving on his 
left “* Charybdis,” that dangerous whirlpool on 
the coast of Sicily; and from Rhegium, steer- 
ing a course northward, would avoid on his 
other hand the no less dangerous rock, “Scylla.”’ 

We, of the present day, on reading the ac- 
count of that vogage left to us by the inspired 
penman, Luke. can form some idea of the great 
importance it was to “the brethren,” as well as 
to the passengers, that the captain of the Twins 
should avoid both those dangerous points. The 
apostle Paul, one of those passengers, although 
a prisoner, had a precious message to deliver 
to the people of Rome—under secular restraint 
—in the custody of men that we may reasonably 
suppose were “ Gentiles,” having no sympathy 
with his religious exercises—he still kept his 
eye on his own business; and we may reflect on 
the loss that the Romans would have sustained 
had Paul been unfaithful to his religious du- 
ties, or the captain of the ship negligent in 
the discharge of his secular ones. The captain 
must have known that to avoid the whirlpool be 
had no need of running on Scylla, nor to avoid 
that rock, of plunging into Charybdis ; he must 
have known that there was a passage between 
those extremes, and that the safety of himself, 
his passengers and ship, depended on his keep- 
ing on that middle course. 

And we may also safely infer that the apostle 
knew that to avoid the unsatisfying forms, and 
ceremonies, and “traditions” of the Jewish 
Church, he had no need of trusting in the 
speculations of Gentile philosophy. He knew 
there was a course to pursue—a line to follow 


* It is intended that the subject of the Christian 
ministry shall be specially considered in a future 
paper. 
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—a life to live—independent of both Jew and 
Greek, and that his own spiritual safety—his 
* growth in grace and knowledge,’’—depended 
on his keeping on that line—of living that life. 

And now let me inquire, Are there not those 
in the present day, who, essaying to lead their 
fullowers out of one error, are in danger of fall. 
ing into an opposite one of equal magnitude? 
Men who may have been chilled by “ the snows 
of Lebanon,” or the rigors of the polar region, 
acting as though they believed there was no 
congenial climate short of the equator, or, being 
oppressed with equatorial heat, hasten to the 
polar circle for comfort? Spending their pre- 
cious lives in running from one extreme to the 
other, without stopping to live and /abor in the 
delightful temperate zone—the home of millions 
of earnest, thoughtful, working and truly re- 
ligious men? Is there no middle ground to be 
occupied ? no choice to be made between Papal 
superstition on the one hand, and extreme 
Rationalism on the other? no protection from 
the school of Tiibengen but under the Vatican 
of Rome? 

Undoubtealy there is a middle ground, a true 
and living but “narrow way,’’ between those 
extremes ; an elevated table land above the level 
of sect or party, on which ‘such an one as 
Paul’? found himself planted, and having 
authority to say to his fellow believers, “ After 


that faith is come we are no longer under a 


schoolmaster.” ‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus. . . . Brethren, we arenotchildren 
of the bond-woman, but of the free ; stand fast, 
therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage.” H. M. 
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From the British Friend. 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP AND THE 
BANNER ESSAY. 

The criticism of last month on the “ Old 
Banner Essay, No. 11,” affords the opportu- 
nity for a few further remarks on the subject, 
and also for a word of explanation on the criti- 
cism itself. It is not usual, I believe, for edit- 
ors to admit into their own papers much of 
comment upon their reviews and opinions, but 
a few explanatory words will doubtless be al 
lowed. I will touch, as briefly as may be, upon 
the various points as they occur in the review. 

With regard to the practice of singing hymns, 
to which a brief allusion appears in the Essay, 
the reviewer appears to be under some misap- 
prehension. The words of the Essay on this 
subject are as follows: ‘‘ When this practice 
ceases to be regarded as a special act of devo- 
tion, or as an appliance for unitedly addressing 
the Deity, it may, we think, come to be very 
properly used in the family circle and the in- 
struction meeting as a lively variety in our 
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means of inculcating religious truth.” The 
purpose then of the singing of hymns, as thus 
advocated, is not to kindle and excite the 
emotions,—though this is undoubtedly one great 
object of singing in congregations,—but it is 
“to afford a lively variety in our means of ia- 
culeating religious truth, and one especially ap- 
plicable to the young and the illiterate.” Dr. 
Livingstone found the exhibition of Scripture 
views by the magic lantern an important means 
for impressing the facts and truths of the gospel 
on the minds of his untutored African audi- 
ences. In the same way the singing of hymns, 
when not regarded as “ an appliance for unitedly 
addressing the Deity,” affords a lively and inno- 
cent and unobjeetionable means of impressing 
truths upon the minds of children, of which, I 
am convinced, we should do well more fully to 
avail ourselves, both in our schools and families. 
In this and in some other things, it appears to 
me that we suffer much from not distinguish- 
ing between things that differ, and from trying 
to carry out principles blindly, and in the letter, 
and beyond their application, rather than in- 
telligently, and in their true spirit and mean- 
ing. 

The writer of the review has somewhat mis- 
conceived the purpose of the Evsay he criti- 
cises when he says, ‘‘A part of it is devoted to 
the defence of the proposition for reading a por- 
tion of Scripture in our meetings for worship.” 
Now the Essay is not specially treating of our 
meetings for worship, but on the great ques- 
tion of congregational worship among Chris- 
tians at large ; and it was therefore needful for 
the argument that a practice so largely made 
use of, as the public reading of the Scriptures, 
should be fairly considered ; but the question 
as to what is expedient for the Society of 
Friends is never once alluded to. In so say- 
ing, I do not, however, wish toshrink from this 
question, as the reviewer has chosen to intro- 
duce it, though space will not admit of its being 
discussed at any length. 

A remark was made in the late Yearly Meet- 
ing, which is surely deserving of very close 
consideration, to the effect that very imperfect 
views prevail, even amongst Friends, as to the 
nature and aims of congregational worship. 
One way, as appears to me, in which this is 
evidenced, is in the tendency to regard worship 
as a special definite act or engagement—a pe- 
culiar kind of divine service to be performed, 
—rather than as a condition of the mind, 
which shall cover many engagements, stamp 
all religious exercises, and in its widest sense 
characterize the whole life. So far was it from 
being regarded in the narrow sense above al- 
luded to, by the apostles and the primitive 
church, that we nowhere find meetings for wor- 
ship specially enjoined in the New Testament. 
And why? Plainly, because in the large and 
sound view then taken, that the reverent and 
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grateful reengnition of the love of God in Cc hrist, 

and of his life-giving presence with the be. 

liever, constitutes the very principle of divine 
worship ; it followed that any religious assem- 
bly in which this is recognized in living faith, 
whether the Scriptures are read in it or not, is 
a worshipping assembly. Hence in the inei- 
dental allusions in the New Testament to the 
meetings of believers, we find the purpose— 
that of help and edification—specially dwelt 
upon, rather than the attitude or condition of 
mind in which the hungering and thirsting soul 
must necessarily be found. “ Let all things be 
done to edifying.” “Covet earnestly the best 
gifts ” (clearly, that the purpose of the church 
meeting—th: at of edification—may be attained.) 
“ Consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and good works.” “F orsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together, as the manner of some 
is, but exhort one another,’ &e. 

If we then are careful to look at the purpose 
of meeting (edification ) as well as the condition 
of soul ( (worship) in which we must meet, it will 
be more easy to see that the question of read- 
ing the Se ‘riptures in meetings for public wor- 
ship, is one, not of principle but of expediency. 
In their meetings for family worship (which, 
it is important to remember, do not differ in 
principle from more public assemblies) the So- 


ciety of Friends have invariably adopted the 
practice of Scripture reading as a part of the 


engagement, and no one can doubt that a rich 
blessing has attended it. But whether it would 
be well to extend this practice to our more 
public assemblies, is a question that would re- 
quire very serious consideration, and the de- 
cision of it should depend largely, as it appears 
to me, upon the condition and requirements of 
each pee ar congregation. One objection to 
the plan advocated by the editor of The British 
Friend, of holding a third meeting on First-days 
for the special reading and ce unsidering of the 
Scriptures, lies in the manifest impossibility, as 
a rule, of getting a congregation together three 
times in the day. The substitution of a Serip- 
ture meeting for the evening meeting is not 
open to the same objection. Of course, if Serip- 
ture meetings were held, they would be found 
to be truly meetings for worship, if held in a 
right spirit; and experience tells us that they 
are less likely to be lifeless and unprofitable, 
than meetings held almost or altogether in 
silence. 

The note bearing on the essay on the sanction 
given by our Lord and his apostles to the prac- 
tice of reading the Scriptures in public, will, if 
properly considered, be found scarcely open to 
the sarcastic remark in which the reviewer 
has a little indulged. The passages of Scrip- 
ture are brought forward simply to demon- 
strate that this means of edification is not in 
itself objectionable in principle, or out uf place 
in the worshipping assembly. The writer of the 


essay is simply taking the question out of the 
court of common opinion among Friends—by 
which it has been adjudged not only inexpe- 
dient but inconsistent—and carrying it into the 
higher court of the New Testament. 

If it be true, as the reviewer positively as- 
serts, that the Socjety of Friends have “ from 
the beginning, through evil report and good 
report, consistently disputed the statement that 
the public reading of a portion of Scripture was 
a means made use of in the assemblies of the 
primitive chureb,”’ thea they have disputed 
a fact of which there is the most undoubted 
evidence. The testimony of Scripture on the 
subject, though very incidental, appears to me 
conclusive, that the congregations of the primi- 
tive church were to a large extent based upon 
the method of the Jewish synagogue, and that 
they universally adopted the wholesome, and in 
that age necessary, practice of reading the pro- 
phets and other inspired writings in their pub- 
lic assemblies. But on this question we need 
not depend on the incidental allusions in the 
New Testament merely. Justin Martyr, who 
was within a few years of being contemporary 
with the Apostle John, and who may fairly be 
regarded as an exponent of the primitive 
church, tells us, in his “Apology for the Chris- 
tians, addressed to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius,” that “on the day which is called the 
day of the Sun a meeting is held in one place 
of all who reside both in the towns and country, 
and the writings of the apostles or of the pro- 
phets are read, as time admits. When the 
reader has ceased, he who presides admonishes 
and encourages to the imitation of such ex- 
cellent things. We then all rise up, and put 
up prayers, and he who presides puts up in like 
manner prayers and thanksgivings, as he has 
ability.” Again, Tertullian, who lived a little 
later, says, “‘ We assembled together to call the 
sacred writings to remembrance, and by these 
holy words we feed our faith, raise our hope, 
establish our confidence, nor do we the less 
strengthen our discipline by inculeating pre- 
cepts. In our meetings too, exhortation, cor- 
rection, and godly censure are exercised.” 

It may doubtless be said, and truly, that 
what was needful for one age, may not be so 
for another; and that all the practices of the 
primitive church are not necessarily binding 
upon us. In other words, this brings us to 
the point of our argument, that what was 
right in such a matter for the primitive church, 
cannot be wrong fur us, but may be inex- 
pedient. 

The latter portion of the critique on the Old 
Banner Essay consists of small exceptions taken 
to certain expressions which evidently do not 
suit the taste of the reviewer. On this matter 
I should like to offer a remark, which may 
possibly be useful in other directions. My ex- 
perience in the art of conveying instruction, 
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teaches me that if you particularly wish to arrest 
the attention of the hearer or reader, especially 
on abstract truths, itis well to endeavor to express 
them in somewhat fresh language. Conven- 
tional terms (and religious subjects abound in 
these) are apt to pass by us without awaken- 
ing thought, or producing much impression. 
In endeavoring to avoid these terms, and to 
express, as far as I could, old truths in fresh 
and unconventional words, I am aware that I 
have laid myself open to the danger of offend- 
ing the taste of those who are satisfied with 
more old-fashioned and conventivnal expres- 
sions. I must ask for the kind forbearance of 
these, in consideration of the object I have bad 
in view. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that what- 
ever charge the essay in question may be open 
to, it is not, nor are any of the Banner Essays, 
open to the charge of ‘‘ want of care and re- 
vision.” This series of essays has been pro- 
duced under a sense of the seriousness and re- 
sponsibility of the work; and the writers can 
gratefully acknowledge that their labors, how- 
ever imperfect, have been appreciated far be- 
yond their expectation, and that the essays have 
had a wide and rapid circulation, both in this 
country and in America. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that accord- 
ing to a principle clearly laid down in the pros- 
pectus of the Old Banner Essays, the writer 
alone is responsible for the sentiments contained 
in the essay; and this will of course apply also 
to the present paper. W. P. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 11, 1866. 














Dustin Yearty Meetina.—The report of 
the proceedings of this meeting furnished by a 
correspondent, and inserted in the Review a 
few weeks since, was so full that we have not 
thought it needful to copy into our pages the 
account published in the London Friend. On 
one subject, however, the consideration and 
discussion evinced so much of the true Chris- 
tian spirit of restoring love, as well as the ad- 
herence of the meeting to the views of our 
Society, that we are desirous of presenting them 
to our readers. 

































































It appears that in Ireland, as in parts of this 
country—perhaps strikingly so in Philadelphia 
— some of our members have believed it right 
to adopt the use of water baptism. The sub- 
ject, as treated in the late Dublin Yearly Meet- 


ing, was reported in the London Friend as 
follows :— 
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“ Fifth-day morning.—Sitting for the Con- 


sideration of the state of the Society.—W. M. 
alluded to the fact that several of our members 
had felt it right to submit to water baptism, 
and that some who did not see with them on 
this point were uneasy that the Society had ex- 
pressed no decided opinion respecting theii 
conduct in taking this course. He did not 
wish to censure these persons, but he felt 


desirous that the Society should express its 
opinion, 


“W. R. said that the subject was worthy of 


very serious consideration, but that we must 
be very careful not todo barm. He believed 
that our views on the subject of rites and cere- 
monies are well known ; that we have no faith 
in such, and that the true and saving baptism 
must be that of the Spirit. This we fully believe. 
Yet there is great forbearance needed towards 
our members. We must remember that some 
even among the Apostles long continued to sub- 
mit to such rites and to practise them. 


“TT. P. G.: It is a glorious thing to be bap- 


tized, but it must be with the baptism that 
cometh from Christ alone ; yet 1 could not say 
to any one who thought it right to be baptized, 
that it was wrong for him todoso. Is it ne- 
cessary that any one who believes that in doing 
so, he obeys a commandment of God, should 


be obliged to resign his membership? It is 
for us to see that those who have a desire to do 
right, and are baptized, are baptized with the 
true baptism. If weall possessed this, we should 
think it of little importance whether some were 
baptized with water or not. 

“J. W. M. hoped that this subject would 
not be allowed to prevent our considering the 
much larger subject of the state of the Society, 
of which this only forms a small part. We 
want to consider whether the office of declaring 
the Gospel is sufficiently filled amongst us. 
There were not the numbers that he would desire 
to see of this Yearly Meeting in the gallery this 
morning. Have we been as ‘a city set on a hill?’ 
Have we been willing to say, ‘ Here am I, Lord, 
send me?’ If this desire were really in our 
hearts, more would be raised up to go through 
the length and breadth of the land and declare 
the word of the Lord. If we will not go 
forth and declare what has been done for our- 
selves, how can we wonder that many of our 
members are going to and fro, seeking for 
that bread which we ought to be able to give 
them. 

Several Friends spoke of the views held by 
the Society respecting Christian baptism, and 
alluded to many passages of Scripture tend- 
ing to show the spiritual nature of Christian 
Baptism, and the non-necessity of any rites or 


ceremonies. 


I. Brown said that he thought the subject 
had hardly been left satisfactorily. When it 
was introduced, he felt like others, that it was 
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a pity thet much time should be given to so 
comparatively unimportant a subject, when 
others of vital importance remained to be con- 
sidered. He had been brought into contact 
with many who had suffered great conflict of 
mind on this subject, having been all his life 
engaged with young people. The difficulty 
with these was not as to the nature of Christian 
and saving baptism ; but it was the question, 
‘Did Christ enjoin water baptism, or did he 
not?’ If he did, we are not to inquire whether 
it does us any good, or what is its efficacy ; but 
if it be a command of Christ we have nothing 
to do but obey it. He had known several who 
after months of conflict had submitted to the 
rite of water baptism from conscientious mo- 
tives; and in many cases their difficuliies and 
doubts were removed, and their (Christian 
course was more uninterruptedly pursued after 
they had done so; and some had come to see 
after a time of how very little importance was 
the rite. If they were sincere (and they were 
sincere, or they would not be anxious about 
it), these persons would learn more fully of 
the spirituality of the gospel, as they looked 
for divine guidance and help. The same thing 
might be said of the other and analogous branch 
of the subject, to which allusion had not been 
made. Now, as to Society action in the matter, 
he himself believed that water baptism was not 
commanded by Christ, that it was not binding 
upon the Christian Church. But because he 
believed this, was he to require every one else to 
believe the same? The apostle Paul, speaking 
of the observance of Jewish ordinances in the 
early Church, of meats and drinks, after affirm- 
ing that all these things are not necessary 
under the gospel dispensation, adds, ‘ but all 
men have not this faith. Now we cannot ex- 
pect all men to have this faith because we have 


it. Robert Barclay, after stating the views of 


our Society on these subjects, [the use of water 
baptism and bread and wine] writes in the last 
chapter, ‘If any now at this day, from a true 
tenderness of spirit and with real conscience 
towards God, did practice this ceremony it 
the same way, method and manner as did the 
primitive Christians, recorded in Scripture, I 
should not doubt to affirm but they might be 
indulged in it, and the Lord might regard them, 
and for a season appear to them in the use of 
these things, as many of us have known him to 
do to us in the time of our ignorance; _provid- 
ing always that they did not seek to obtrude 
them upon others, nor judge such as found 
themselves delivered from them, or that they 
do not pertinaciously adhere to them.’ 

The Clerk thought it might be taken as the 
conclusion of the meeting, that our ancient 
testimony on this subject is the same now as 
ever; but that with respect to those who have 
submitted to the rite of water baptism, we 
should practice furbearance and try to draw 


them nearer to us. He thought that for- 
bearance had been shown in every case that he 
knew of.” 
witlliisitnisicmibigas 

Diep, on the 18th of Seventh month, 1866, in the 
town of Fairmount, Ind., in the 29th year of her age, 
Hannau C., wife of Dr. David S. Elliott, and daugb- 
ter of David and Sarah Ann Hunt, (the latter de- 
ceased,) of Iowa. A deep-seated pulmonary af- 
fection bad warned her of the uncertainty of time; 
an admonition that sbe heeded; and her friends are 
well assured that when the final summons came she 
was found with her lamp trimmed and burning. 

, on the 7th of Fourth month, 1866, Exisaa 
Tuomas, ia the 90th year of his age; a very exem- 
plary and consistent member of Birch Lake Monthly 
Meetiug, Mich.; and he has left a sweet and con- 
soling evidence to survivors, that through adorable 
mercy he was prepared to enter into eternal rest. 

, on the 10th of Fourth month, 1865, Eur J, 
Saaw, son of Natban and Miriam Shaw, in the 16th 
year of his age; a member of Birch Lake Monthly 
Meeting, Mich. He bore a severe illness with great 
patience and resignation, manifesting a strong desire 
to be prepared for the solemn change, which was 
mercifully granted, we have no doubt; and he passed 


; quietly and peacefully away. 


, On the 20th of Seventh month, 1866, Mar- 
GARET, wife of Joseph Binford, in the 59th year of 
her age; -a valued member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. The daily walk and con- 
versation of this dear friend was that of a Christian, 
zealou-ly devoted to the service of her family, the 
worship of her God, and the prosperity of the church, 
manifesting her love for her dear Saviour, by @ 
patient submission to his heavenly will, through a 
protracted illness; and on being told that her release 
had nearly come, joyfully exclaimed, that the change 
would be a glorious one; that she had not craved 
length of days, but to be ready for the summons. 

——, on the 22d of Fourth month, 1866, Ropear 
JENKINS, aged 71 years, 8 months and 26 days; 4@ 
member of West Branch Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
His last affiictions were of several weeks’ continu- 
ance, and often very severe, during which he mani- 
feeted much concern for the due exercise of patience 
and an increase of faith and trustful submission to 
the Divine will in all things. He said he had lived too 
much for the things of this world, but that be had 
been enabled to give them all up. Having in early 
life suffered imprisonment and the loss of property 
to a considerable amount in support of our testimony 
against war, he continued to regard this testimony 
‘vital to a pure Christianity.” When the time of 
his departure arrived, having counselled his family 
for their preservation and welfare, and especially to 
be faithful in their attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, his mind being clear to the final close, he 
quietly breathed his last. 
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WANTED, 
A Principal Teacher for Friends’ Blue River Semi- 
nary, which is in the midst of Blue River settlement 
of Friends, Washington county, Ind. Educational 
ability to fill rightly the position of Principal of a 
High School will be expected in a teacher; and good 
disciplinary powers will be deemed an indispensable 
qualification. Any one possessing these requisites 
as a Preceptor will be liberally paid for his services 


here. The school building is new and well arranged, 


and of capacity for accommodating nearly one bun- 
dred pupils. 


For particular information address 
Nixon Morris, 
Canton, Washington Co., Ind. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women's Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh Street, on 
Seventh-day, the 11th inst., at 5 P. M. 

Sanag Lewis, Secretary, 
aati 

The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend as Matron at the Orphan House 
io Barlington, N. J. Salary $20 per month. 

Application may be made to 

Hannan E, Kaicun, 150 N. Fifth street, or 
Marrtua Ricaarpson, 124 N. Tenth street. 
em - 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. They must in all cases be accompa- 
nied by certificates of character, and the studies 
pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. Copies 
of the last Annual Report, with all needful informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the office; or at the College, 
West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa. ; or on application 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race Street; or Thomas 
P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut Street. eowtf. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


A First-Day School Conference of the Friends of 


New England will be held at Lynn. Mass., on the 
16th and 17th of Eighth month, 1866, commencing 
at 8 o’clock, P.M. It is hoped that each Monthly 
Meeting will be well represented, and that there may 
be a full attendance of Delegates and Teachers from 
all of the First. Day Schools in the Yearly Meeting. 
On behalf of the Committee of Arrangements. 
NaTHAN Breep, 
Ext Jones, 
Apert K, Ssivey, 
AUGusTINE Jones, 
Joun H. Crosman. 
Delegates and Teachers who expect to attend the 
proposed Conference, but who are not provided with 
homes in the City, are invited to forward as early as 
possible, to the undersigned, their names and ad- 
dress, and accommodations will be provided for 
them. J. H. Crosman, 
7th mo. 21—5t. Lynn, Mass. 
- 1. 
WANTED, 
A Teacher of the Classics, for a few pupils, an hour 
a day, three or four days in the week. Address 
YARDLEY WARNER, 


Germantown, Phila. 
- 3-0 - 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the four Monthly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, will be opened after the 
Summer vacation on the first Second-day in Ninth 
month next. ; 

That for Boys is conducted in a large and com- 
modious building on Cherry St. between Eighth and 
Ninth Sts., and will be under the charge of Jesse S. 
Cheyney as Principal. 

The Girls’ school, of which Margaret Lightfoot is 
Principal, is located in a pleasant and convenient 
building on Seventh St. he:ween Cherry and Race 
Sts., which was erected expressly for its accommo- 
dation. 

There are also Primary schools in the rooms at- 
tached to Friends’ meeting-bouses in the Northern 
and Western Distiicts, in which provision is made 
for the instruction of young children of both sexes. 
The principal schools are designed to afford the ad- 
vantages of a liberal and thorough education, em- 
bracing a large variety of the more useful branches 
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of study, and in the primary schools the pupils are 
well grounded in those of a more elementary char- 
acter. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and 
its neighborhood is respectfully invited to these 
schools in the belief that they are well worthy of 
their patronage. It is desirable that application for 
the admission of pupils should be made early in the 
session. 

8th mo. 11—2t. 

h adie. 

“Friexps’ Book, Stationery, AND First-Day 
Scnoo. Store” bas on sale a variety of choice 
reading, in various departments; as “ Ryle’s Hymns 
for the Church on Earth ;” “Thy Poor Brother;” 
‘Chloe Langtoa;” “ The Bow in the Cloud ;” “ Frank 
Netherton ;” “ Aunt Betsey’s Rule,” &c. &c. Tracts. 
“Slow to be Saved,” &c. &c. Stationery. 

8th mo. 4. 


ceesicitiillitigndnees 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW 
ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 

At the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
England, held on Rhode Island, commencing 
with public meetings for worship at Newport 
and Portsmouth, on First-day the 10th, and at 
Newport, for discipline, on Second-day morning 
the 11th of 6th month, 1866. 

The general Epistle from London Yearly 
Meeting of 1865, was brought before us and 
read. We are touched, and, we trust, edified, 
with the excellent counsel contained in it, and 
in order that our friends generally may have the 
privilege of perusing it, we appoint our friends 
William A. Robinson avd William C. Taber to 
attend to the distribution of a reprint of 3750 
copies, and we affectionately recommend to 
Friends vot only to attend themselvesto the wise, 
practical advice contained in it, but to give it 
such public circulation among those not mem- 
bers of our religious society as way may open 
for. 

We are in receipt of affectionate and truly 
acceptable Epistles from our dear brethren of 
Ireland, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Indiana, Western and Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ings, and reciprocating this manifestation of 
unity and Christian interest, we appoint the fol- 
lowing friends to prepare Essays of Epistles to 
these several Meetings, and also to London, 
whose Epistle of the present year has not yet 
reached our hands, and present them toa future 
sitting of this Meeting, viz. | Names omitted. ] 

Third-day morning —The meeting now pro- 
ceeded, under, we trust, a solemn covering of 
good, to the consideration of the state of society 
by commencing the reading of the Queries and 
Answers, and having proceeded therein to the 
2d, inclusive, adjourned to the 4th hour in the 
afternoon—when Friends again convened and 
read the remainder of them. During this en- 
gagement we have had evidence of the presence 
of the Great Head of the Church. Faithful 
responses from our subordinate meetings have, 
as in former times, given evidence of our falli- 
bility—of our weakness—of our continued need 
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of Divine help. The two gréat commandments 
relative to love to God and love to man—on 
which our Lord declares hang all the Law and 
the Prophets—are the basis of our first two 
Queries. Our meetings for worship are held to 
manifest our sense of our dependence upon and 
our allegiance to our Father in Heaven. We 
go up to these to bow ourselves in His presence 
—to pray unto Him to forgive us our sins and 
blot out our transgressions from his book of re- 
membrance—to commune in spirit with Him— 
to advre and to bless His holy name; and when 
we feel that we are utterly poor and dependent 
upon him—that He gave life and that He alone 
preserves life—that He openeth His hand and 
we are filled with blessings—that He shuts it 
and we wither, the plaintive query arises, how 
can we withhold from Him the reasonable ser- 
vice of worship and praise. Deep has been the 
exercise of this meeting that there might be 
none of our number that do not feel it to be a 
privilege to worship the God of Heaven—none 
that cannot adopt the language of the Psalmist, 
**T was glad when they said unto me, come, let 
us go into the House of the Lord,’—and it was 
earnestly and convincingly set before us that our 
meetings would prove attractive and edifying to 
all if we assembled in the true love of God and 
were engaged to hold themin His power. His 
promise is sure that He will draw nigh unto 
them that draw nigh unto Him. It has been 
abundantly verified that when the few or the 
many meet io the name of Jesus, He will be 
with them and will minister by his own hand, 
or by instruments that He will appoint, to their 
necessities. The language of encouragement 
was freely offered to those who feel solitary and 
very much alone, to attend all their religioug 
meetings, and thus manifest their love to our 
Heavenly Father. God is love—how sweet the 
thought—and they that dwell in Him dwell in 
love; and if we love Him we shall love our 
neighbor. If the first commandment is kept, 
the second cannot be broken. If love fills our 
hearts, it will flow to our brethren. We shall 
be preserved from every approach towards de- 
traction. Love will always beget love; it will 
subdue all hardness toward us in others, and 
evil will be overcome by good. ‘“ When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his ene- 
mies to be at peace with him.’’ We were 
earnestly counselled, carefully to observe the 
directions of the Head of the Church in our 
course towards a brother that offends against us. | 

The answers to the 3d query, in relation to| 
the frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures in 
our families, indicate that this may not be ob- 
served so uniformly in a// Friends’ families as 
could be desired, and the meeting was introduced 
into a feeling exercise on this vital subject. 
From the earliest time in our history this religious 
Society has enjoined upon its members to be en- 
gaged to know the Holy Scriptures ; to receive 





strengthens to do His will,—to keep His com- 


them as able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith in Christ Jesus ; to ponder upon them; to 
esteem them as a communication from God him- 
self to man; and we are now concerned again 
to entreat Friends, not only to read portions of 
them in their families every day, with a rever- 
ential pause at the close of the reading, for an 
opportunity to be aff rded for any religious ex- 
ercise that may rightly engage us,—but, also, 
that individually, in retirement, we may often 
turn to them, seeking prayerfully to know them 
to be opened to our understandings and sealed 
upon our bearts. 

In dealing with those who offend against the 
order of the Church, whiie we desire that cur 
wholesome discipline should be faithfully wain- 
tained, we crave that offenders may be visited 
in the “‘spirit of meekness and wisdom,’’ and 
in the restoring love of Christ; that patience 
and proper forbearance may be exercised, and 
great care taken that, if it shall please the Lord 
to impress upon their spirits a sense of their 
error, there may be no estrangement produced 
in their minds, to prevent a returo to us. 
“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
that are spiritual restore such a one in the spirit 
of meekness, considering thyself lest thou also 
be tempted.” ' 

The support of all our Christian testimonies, 
in their simplicity and in their purity, was 
earnestly enjoined ; and, although some of them 
may be viewed by some of our members as 
minor testimonies, yet we are fally convinced 
they are founded on immutable trath, and that 
it is not for us to neglect faithfully to maintain 
them, without bringing poverty to ourselves and 
lessening our influence for good upon our fellow 
men. 

In the course of this Yearly Meeting, the 
duties we owe to our families, to our friends 
and to the world at large, have been impressively 
spread before us. We have been affectionately 
reminded of the innumerable blessings which 
our Heavenly Father has poured out upon us, 
and for all of which we are responsible unto 
Him. He has bestowed upon every one of us 
gifts which we are to occupy. Nothing which 
we have received from His bountiful hand is to 
be neglected or suffered to perish from disuse. 
We are as accountable unto Him for the right 
employment of the one talent as of the five. 
They come from the same source, and no plead- 
ing will avail before Him for neglecting to em- 
ploy them. The measure of grace bestowed is 
inereased.—our ability to serve Him is enlarged 
as we come to put our trust in Him. We need 
an increase of Faith. We need more fully to 
realize that He who gave us life still watches 


over us, and is ever a God near at hand, full of 


merev and of love,—directing, comforting, 
keeping all who look unto Him for guidance and 
for help. These He qualifies, these He 
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mandments. Searching has been the inquiry 
how far we, who are parents, have discharged 
our duties to our precious children. Have we 
sought for ability to lead them unto Jesus? 
Have we told them of His love in leaving the 
bosom of His Father and shedding His blocd 
upon the Cross, a propitistory offering for sin ? 
Have we sought to fill their tender hearts with 
a sense of His love asa living Saviour in Heaven, 
now looking graciously upon them? Have we 
taught them that the Holy Spirit,—the Divine 
Guide,—the Heavenly Comforter,—is the voice 
that speaketh in their hearts; that brings grief 
when they do ill, that gives them peace when 
they do well? Have we shown them that we 
are trusting in Jesus for our own salvation ? 
Have we bowed the knee before them in prayer ? 
Have they witnessed the falling tear manifesting 
our tender solicitude for their eternal welfare ? 
Do they behold in us, from day to day, a practi- 
cal evidence that we love the Saviour,—that our 
trust is in Him,—that we are engaged to keep 
His commandments? Have we sought to cause 
them to feel that the invitation is to every oné 
of them: “Come unto me;” and that the 
promise is sure: “Him that cometh ‘o me I 
will in no wise cast out?” Have we assured 
them that as they listen to the voice of the Di- 


vine Comforter,—as they ask for forgiveness of } 


their sins,—they will be enabled to come unto 
Jesus, to love Him with all their hearts, and to 
know that He loves them; that His command- 
ments are not grievous, that His yoke is easy, 
and that itis a joyous employment to serve 
Him? What father does not feel that, in all 
these duties, he has been, in greater or less de- 
gree, deficient, and does not realize that he him- 
self needs to crave that pardoning mercy may 
be extended to him. 

The language of entreaty and of encourage- 
ment has freely flowed to our beloved young 
men now attending this meeting, to come tu 
Jesus,—to give their hearts to Him, and now in 
early life to enter into covenant, in that ability 
and strength which He giveth, to do His com- 


mandments and to keep His words. 
(To be continued.) 


- ~e> — 
The blessedness which spiritual knowledge 
gives the soul is rich beyond the power of human 


language to describe. President Edwards has 
a beautiful description of the soul enjoying 
these divine illuminations. “It is like a field 
or garden of God, with all manner of pleasant 
flowers, enjoying a sweet calm and the gentle, 
vivifying beams of the sun—like such a little 
flower as we see in the spring, low and humble 
on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, as 
it were, in a calm rapture; diffusing around a 
sweet fregrancy ; standing peacefully and loving- 


ly in the midst of other flowers round about ;! 
alliulike manner opening their bosoms to drink | 


in the light of the sun.” 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 


ANOTHER APPEAL FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


Under date of Sixth month 5, 1866, Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association called officially for aid 
in this language: “ After serious consideration 
the Board did not feel prepared to discourage 
any of its committees from coutinuing, or if way 
open for it, extending their labors; believing that 
a simple statement of the want of funds would 
be sufficient to induce early and liberal contri- 
butions.” . 

To this I will, on individual responsibility, add 
a few considerations. 

Our educational operations having been much 
and successfully extended, the preparations to 
carry them on must be commensurate, methodi- 
cal and timely. 

We cannot begin to look up teachers after 
cold weather has come to stir up hearts for 
beneficence ; and then expect to find the right 
kind of teachers, engage and locate them, in due 
season for their work. We must engage them 
now; fit up buildings now. We are, from 
lack of means, seriously embarrassed in this 
mostimportant branch of the great business, 
viz., selection of competent teachers : and have 
already refused some whom we would have most 
gladly accepted had we the funds to sustain us. 
It is proper to say that the Instruction Commit- 
tee made an earnest effort to secure the right 
sort of teachers, and have several such still in 
waiting for answers. It would be a circum- 
stance much to be regretted if the services of 
these could not be secured for want of funds now 
fully to engage them: and after the contrib- 
uting time comes, the cost of getting and lo- 
cating many indifferent ones will be not ma- 
terially less, whilst the amount and kind of 
work done by the latter will be far less in ac- 
cordance with our wishes, our professions, and 
the ultimate benefit of the work. 

Another consideration is gaining force with the 
developments of the day, viz.: The hard hand 
of the slave power is still upon the freedman, 
seeking to debar him from the rights which the 
law of the land bas accorded to him. The 
education which we seek to give him is held up 
to public opinion as an odious encroachment 
upon State rights. Instances of brutality and 
injustice multiply, and ministers of religion are 
stigmatized as guilty of propagating the heresy of 
social equality. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that many who formerly held slaves and 
still employ the same, now that government 
authority is fairly established, vent their chagrin 
in abusing the freedman because he is such a 
hateful object—“‘ a free nigger!” 

These outrages have grown with the recent 
increase of disloyal feeling; and as this feeling 
continues to rise, so must rise our liberality 
and our endurance in true Christian fortitude, 
to shield and to enlighten tue down-pressed and 


' patient sons of Africa. 
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Feeling the impending necessity for sustaining 
the engagements and operations as stated in our 
reports, the Board, upon an impromptu sugges- 
tion of a member, raised by contribution in a 
meeting of the executive board lately held, 
(which was not numerously attended, ) a consid- 
erable sum, in order to keep up the operations 
of the Society. It is supposed that the call for 
means having been made heretofore, chiefly in 
the winter, the liberal minded have not thought 
of the difference existing between our operations 
and expenditures now and formerly. These 
friends of the freedmen will only need to be re- 
minded how much better a thing may be done 
in the right time than if it be left a /itéle too 
late. 
YARDLEY WARNER. 
Germantown, Serenth mo. 26, 1866. 
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THE WONDERFUL RIVER. 


R. Dunn, correspondent of the London 
Morning Star, in a letter from Suez, under 
date of February 21, speaks thus of that most 
wonderful river in the world—the Nile :— 
“The great natural peculiarity of Egypt, and 
that which not only distinguishes it from all 
other countries, but is the cause of all its other 
peculiarities, is the wonderful Nile. The im- 
mense quantity of water necessary to cause the 
continued rise of a river with a good strong cur- 
rent from June to Ostober, until its channel, 
ordinarily from a half to one and a half miles 
wide, is widened to from five to fifty miles in 
width, is astonishing, and almost sufficient to 
stimulate the belief that some Divine agency, 
rather than the rains of Abyssinia, must be the 
cause. And this uppears still more strange, 
when it is remembered that not a single spring 
or branch of any kind enters it within a thou- 
sand miles of its mouth. It is strange indeed, 
that in so hot a climate and so vast an extent, 
the volume of water is not diminished by ab- 
sorption and evaporation ; and perbaps the fact 
that the waters seem to extend through the en- 
tire valley upon the same level with the Nile, 
can alone explain the continued fulness. The 
sands from the deserts, which bound this valley 
upon either side, seem to be constantly crowd- 
ing fertile soil, while the deposits from the 
river, which have raised its bed about fifteen 
feet within the past three thousand six hun- 
dred years, are crowding in upon the deserts, 
and thus, as elsewhere in nature, antagonism 
maintains the equilibrium.” 

coneeapeliliiaaitesiscaei 

All the sweet influences which flow down 
from the Father, and all the healing mercies 
which radiate from the throne of heavenly 
grace, and which are borne to the very door of 
our inner being by the Eternal Spirit, are de- 
signed to secure and cement the glorious union 
of the soul to Him who is the source of all life 
and glory to fallen man.— Parsons, 


REVIEW. 


BISHOP JOHN WRIGHT ROBERTS. 
BY G. P. DISOSWAY. 

Ia the year 1829, my business transactions 
made me well acquainted with Petersburg, Va., 
and its inhabitants. Many of them favored 
African Colonization, when a Society was formed 
to promote the cause, with Chief Justice Mar- 
shall as President. The Methodist Church at 
the time was the largest in Petersburg, and its 
side galleries filled with colored people. Among 
them was most punctually seen an old bright 
colored woman with three sons, one a young man 
and the other two boys. She was familiarly called 
“ Aunty Roberts,” a widow, who had been very 
careful in the education of her children, send- 
ing them to school and training them up in the 
fear of the Lord. We became well acquainted. 
The future prospects of her boys were the sub- 
ject of her conversation and constant prayer. 
Often asked, I advised her to emigrate to Li- 
beria, as there a field would open worthy the 
ambition of her sons, and where there was no 
prejudice of color or position; and added, “If 
[ were a colored man there would go.” Aad 
so | think still; and as long as the pious old 
lady lived she thanked me for the good advice. 
That colony is now eleven thousand strong of 
emigrants and their children from this coun- 
try, with some five huadred thousand of the 
neighboring population, under its wholesome 
religious influences. 

Then, thirty-sevea years @go, it required 
great moral courage and faith to select Africa 
as a home, a distant, benighted waste, with all 
the dangers of such a voyage and colony. But 
an expedition was arranged in Petersburg for 
Africa, and a number of the very best colored 
population were among its emigrants. The funds 
were collected (the writer being treasurer) and 
a vessel chartered, and the colonists embarked 
at City Point. Thus far we accompanied them, 
and uniting in prayer for their safety and 
prosperity, they sailed for the distant shore. 
Mrs. Roberts and boys, with a number of 
Methodists, were among the colonists. 

Reaching Liberia, the eldest, Joseph J. 
Roberts, soon became a leading merchant, and es- 
tablished a first rate creditin New York and Eng- 
land. White governors of the colony went from 
the United States, its founders always inteuding 
that one of the colonists, when qualified,should 
be the Governor. In 1841, this Mr. Roberts 
was appointed Governor, and continued until 
1847; when the Liberians resolved to become 
a Republic, of which Governor Roberts was 
elected President for two years, and was re- 
elected three times. 

The next brother, now about fifty, became an 
early travelling preacher in the Liberia Con- 
ference, where he has faithfully labored for 
many years. The youngest a few years ago 
came to New York for admittance to the Medi- 
cal College, but not being of the right color, 
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could not matriculate. We advised him to go 
“ down East,” and he graduated in Maine, and 
with his parchment of M. D. returned to prac- 
tice in Liberia. A very excellent and educated 
physician, he finished a useful life there in the 
faithful discharge of his professional duties. 

Now comes the strangest part of this reminis- 
cence. A few days ago the Rev. J. W. Roberts 
arrived from Liberia, and last night, June 20th, 
I saw him ordained bishop for Africa, by Bish- 
ops Stott and Janes, aided .by Dr. Cariton, 
Porter, Holdich, Harris, and the venerable 
Ilenry Boehm. Whatasight tome! If any 
one had told me and “ Aunty Roberts ” thirty- 
seven years ago that her first son would become 
Governor and President of Liberia, and Presi- 
dent of a College, and the second a travelling 
preacher in Africa, and the third an educated 
doctor there, we should have imagined the decla- 
ration very ‘poetical. But stranger still would 
have been the declaration that one of them 
would be consecrated a bishop for the African 
M. E. Church. And yet, blessed be the Lord ! 
we have seen this become no fiction, but an 
historical truth. Long neglected, degraded 
Africa, once had her bishops and churches in 
her brighterdays! The Sun of Righteousness, 
now arising over her distaut mountains and her 
sunny plains, is again blessing her benighted 
sons and daughters with the sound of salvation 
aud the messengers of peace.—A/rican Reposi- 
tory. te 

“ ae ie 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 

A post-office return, just issued, shows that 
in the year 1864 the City of New York steamer 
and the China both made the passage from 
Queenstown to New York op one occasion in 8 
days 16 hours, and the Scotia in 15 minutes 
less ; and in the same year the Scotia made the 
passage from New York to Queenstown in § 
days 15 hours 38 minutes, and the China from 
Poston to Queenstown in § days 14 hours 50 
minutes. In {865 the China went from Queens- 
town to Boston in 8 mpi 22 hours, and the 

Scotia from Queenstown to New York in 8 days 
Wy hours 33 minutes; and in that year the 
Scotia made the peanege from New York to 
Queenstown in 8 days 15 hours 15 minutes, 
and the China from Boston to Queenstown in 8 
duys 11 hours. In the two years the average 
tine of the Scotia from Queenstown to New 
York was 9 days 14 hours 26 minutes; of the 
Persia, 9 days 19 hours 12 minutes; of the 
China, 12 days 13 hours 7 minutes, but to Bos. 
ton only 9 days 22 hours 46 minutes. In the 
converse voyage the Scotia from New York to 
Queenstown averaged 8 days 23 hours 49 min- 
utes; the Java, 9 days 46 minutes; the China, 
9 days 22 hours 42 minutes, but from Boston, 
§ days 20 hours 5 minutes. 


te 


Whatever is a matter of our care, should be 
a matter of our prayer. 


REVIEW. 


HOW TO LIVE. 

A wealthy gentleman of Boston, several years 
ago, gave the editor of the Worcester Palladium 

a short narration of his own experience. He 
had ap income of $10,000 a year, (a large sum 
then, but not considered so now,) a house in 
town, and a country-seat a few miles out. He 
had several children, a coach, fine horses and 
a driver; and took pleasure in riding every day 
with his children. 

One day, when riding, the thought struck him 
that each one of his children would expect to 
have a fine house, and coach, and horses and 
driver, as their father had before them, and to 
live as he lived; and if they did not, they 
would be unhappy. He did not think that all 
of them could have things as he had them, or 
live as he was living; and he rode home, sent 
his coach and horses to market and sold them; 
bought a cheap carry-all, and became his own 
driver. 

With emphasis he declared that no amount 


!| of wealth could induce him to return to his for- 


mer mode of living, for if any of his children 
should chance to be poor, as in all probability 
some of them would be, they should not suffer 
in their feelings by the reflection that their 
father rode in his coach while they had to rough 
it on foot. The example he gave them affurd- 
ed him a satisfaction greater than his wealth 


had to bestow. j 


When Christ is manifested to us by the 
Spirit, his truth looms up before the mind as a 
living and irresistible power for our defence. 
The “ promises” are no longer dead letters ; 
they are leaves from the tree of life; they are 
grapes from Eschol; they are the wive and 
milk and honey of the kingdom. To an unbe- 
lieving mind, the Bible is as if written in sym- 
pathetic ink, which remains invisible. But 
when brought before a mind all aglow with 
faith and love, the writing comes out in clear- 
est character. 

—er- 
. H. SIGOURNEY "S FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 

And now, farewell, Old Engiand ! 

I should grieve 
Much at the thought to see thy face no more, 
But that my beckoning home doth seem so near 
In vista o’er the wave, that its warm breath 
Quickeneth my spirit to a dream of joy. 
Peace be within thy walls, Ancestral Clime! 
And in thy palaces, and on thy towers, 
Prosperity. And may no war-cloud rise 
’Tween thee and the young country of my birth, 
Vine of thy planting, in the westera wild, 
Where red men roamed. 

Oh! lift no sword again, 
Mother and Danghter! Shed no more blood 
That from our kindred fountain fills your veins ; 
Show the poor heathen, in earth's darkest place, 
The meaning of our faith by ita sweet deeds 
Of hope and charity. 

So may ye stand, 
Each on her pedestal that breasts the surge, 
Until the strong archangel, with his foot 
On sea and land, shall toll the knell of time, 
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SUBMISSION. ° 


“ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him.”—PsaLm xxxvii. 7. 

Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be; 

When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is he! 

Know his love in full completeness, 

Feel the measure of thy weakness, 

If be wound thy spirit sore. 
Trust him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In bis band, 
Leave whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 
Though the world thy fo!ly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turne hb, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill 
Lying still. 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou canst stand— 
Childlike, proudly pushing back 
The proffered hand— 
Courage soon is changed to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear ; 
In his love if thou abide 
He will guide. 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 

Though the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt him not; 

Always hath the daylight broken, 

Always bath be comfurt spoken, 

Better hath he been for years, 
Than thy fears. 


Therefore, WHEtso’er betideth, 
N¥fht or day, 

Know his love for thee provideth 
Good alway ; 

Crown of sorrows gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for his sake; 

Sweetly bending to’bis will, 
Lying still. 

To his own thy Saviour giveth 
Daily strength ; 

To each troubled soul tbat liveth, 
Peace at length. 

Weakest lambs bave largest share 

Of the tender shepherd's care ; 

Ask him not, tuen, “ when?” or “ how?” 
Only bow! 

~~, — - 

It was the beautiful thought of a pious 
Christian, expressed in prayer to God, “ Wherever 
we can send a thought, Thou canst send a 
blessing.” 

nontiliipeie - 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The Philadelphia Press of the 6th says, “ There is 
authentic news from Europe to the 27th of July, by the 
steamer Moravian, which left Londonderry on that 
day. A week ago we published a telegram, dated 
July 28th, containing the first news brought over the 
Atlantic Cable, which was to the effect that a treaty 
of peace between Prussia, Italy and Austria had 
been agreed to. This news, it now appears, was 
incorrect. We learn, from the Moravian’s summary 
of news telegraphed from Farther Point, that it was 
not a peace but an armistice which had been agreed 
upon; that it bad expired on July 26th; that it 
would probably be renewed, and eventuate in a 
peace; that on the 25th ult.,a suspension of hos- 


\ilities for eight days had been concluded between: 


Italy and Austria; and that, at the time the fighting 
ceased, the Italians had very nearly conquered the 
Southern Tyrol, and the Prussians, masters of the 
passes of the Danube, wereclose upon Vienna. The 
operator in London who sent the first news message 
over the Atlantic Telegraph, or the person at the 
Newfoundland terminus who (ranscribed it after itg 
arrival here, evidently thought that ‘ armistice’ and 
‘peace’ were identical—hence the mistake, which 
is a very serious one, in the telegram in question.” 

By the cable we have London dates of the 4th. 
Martial law has been proclaimed in lower Austria 
aod in Venice. The conference of the Powers of 
Europe to arrange terms of peace and settlement 
will assemble at Prague. The terms proposed will 
exclude Austria from the Germanic Confederation, 
and take Venetia from her, while she will have to 
pay & heavy sum to the victors to meet the expenses 
of the war. Prussia secures the predominance in 
that part of Germany north of the river Main, 
Those south of that river will form an independent 
union. 

The Atlantic cable has spoken again, London dates 
of the 6th inst. having been received. Thearmistice 
has been agreed upon, but before arrangements were 
concluded the Prussians advanced a considerable 
distance into Bavaria. The river Rhine has been re- 
opened to navigation. The Tyrol has been occu- 
pied by the Austrians with forty thousand men. 
Admiral Persano, who commanded the Italian fleet 
in the recent naval battle, is being tried by court- 
martial. The cholera is reported to be increasing 
in England. 

Advices received at Washington, from our consul 
at Antwerp, states that the cholera has become epi- 
demic in that city. 

The cholera is spreadingin England. There have 
been numerous cases in London, Liverpool, South- 
ampton, Newcastle, and other'owns. The pestilence 
bas also obtained a foothold in Wales. 


Arrica.—A Cairo letter,in Evangelical Christen- 
dom, contains the fullowing interesting annoance- 
ment: 

“] was very much impressed last week by meeting 
here ia Cairo with one of the fruits of the great re- 
vival which has been in progress for several years, 
in Sweden. This was nothing less than the pioneer 
force of a new foreign mission from Sweden to the 
Galla tribes of Africa. I saw three young men— 
Messrs. Langley, Carlson and Gelberg—who were to 
start the next mornivg on their long and perilous 
journey, going first to Suez, thence by some Arab 
ship to Jedda, and thence, in the same way, across 
the sea to Massowah; thence, if possible, across the 
kingdom of Abyssinia to the Galla tribes beyond. 
These tribes are said to call themselves Christians, 
but they are Christians of the Abyssinian stamp. It 
will be a journey of some two months across Abys- 
sinia, alter leaving Massowah, if, indeed, it is pos- 
sible for missioraries to cross Abyssinia at all. If 
this route fails they will seek some other. These 
young men are sent out by a missionary socicty lately 
formed, and they impressed me very favorably as 
quiet but determined missionaries of the cross. Cer- 
tainly nothing but full f.ith in the power of the trath 
could induce men to take their lives in their hands 
and go out from the snows of Sweden to the half. 
savage tribes under the Equator, with no other ob- 
ject in view than to preach the Gospel.” 

The Kine of Abyssinia has recently released from 
a barbarous confinement of over sixteen months, 
the British Consul, Cameron, and his suite, together 
with five German missionsies sent out by the Lon- 
don Society. These mis: ionaries have been subj: ct- 
el by this nominally Christian but most cruel sov- 
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ereign, to indignities and sufferings that have been 
little short of martyrdom, for merely giving to the 
British public some little information as to the bar- 
barities practiced by him on his sutjects. 


Domestic.—John Ross, Chief of the Cherokee 
nation, died in Washington on the Ist inst. 

The new Tariff law, which goes inio effect, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the 10th inst., besides specifically advancing 
the duties on cigars and all articles into which 
spirits enter, increases the ad valorem duties on all 
kinds of goods, by adding to their value. At present 
these duties are calculated upon the actual cost of 
the goods, but the new law provides that to the 
actual cost in determining the value shall be added 
‘the cost of transportation, shipment and tranship- 
ment, with all expenses included, fiom the place of 
growth, production, or manufacture, whether by land 
or water, to the vessel in which shipment is made 
to the United States; the value of the sack, box, or 
covering of any kind in which such goods are con- 
tained; commission at the usual rate, butin no case 
less than two and a half per centum ; brokerage, ex- 
port duty and all other actual or usual rates for 
putting up, preparing and packing for transportation 
or shipment.” The only exception to this rule is 
‘long combed carpet wools costing 12 cents or less 
per pound, unless the charges added shall carry the 
cost above 12 cents, in which case one cent per 
pound duty is to be levied.” 

A new steamsbip line fom Australia to the United 
States has just been opened. The pioneer vessel of the 
line, the steamer Kaikoura, left New South Wales 
on the 26th of 6th mo., and arrived at Panama on the 
23d of 7th mo. Her mails and passengers being at 
once transported across the Isthmus, they were em- 
barked on the steamer Henry Chauncey, and arrived 
in New York on July 31st, the entire passage occu- 
pying but thirty-five days. We are thus placed in 
mucb closer communication with the great Austra- 
lian Archipelago than has been hithertu the case, 
and as the line promises to pay, it will soon become 
a permanent institution. As England, by this new 
route, is put within forty or forty-five days’ commnu- 
nication with her colonies in the South Pacific, its 
great advantage to her is at once evident. 

During the Seventh month jast closed, the marine 
losses of United States shipping by fire, wreck, col- 
lision and other disasters amounted to forty-six 
vessels, valued at $1,936,800. There were four 
steamers, tbree ships, six barks, eleven brigs and 
sixteen schooners lost. During the first seven months 
of the present year the total losses have been 334 
vessels, valued at $16,918,800—a greater amount of 
American shipping than has been lost during the 
corresponding period of any preceding year. 





































































































































































































































































































GENERAL BANKS ON THE MASSACRE AT NEW ORLEANS. 
Wasuixeton, D. C., August 1, 1866. 
To the Editor of the National Republican: 

Sir: A communication published in your journal 
this morning, signed “ Wm, H. C. King,” gives an 
incorrect representation of the condition of affairs 
and the causes of the recent massacre in New 
Orleans. Its intemperate tone discloses and defeats 
its purpose. Nevertheless, knowing the history to 
which it refers, 1 deem it my duty to say that in my 
opinion it is unjust to the loyal men of Louisiana 
and unworthy of credit. The convention was the 
ostensible and not the latent cause of the outbreak. 
It was a peaceful and lawful assembly. One word 
from the recognized anthorities of the United States 
in New Orleans would have secured its adjourn- 
ment. 

There were other cause of offence than the 
convocation of this assembly. Its members were 
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and had been firm supporters of the Government 
,and decided opponents of its enemies. They were 
therefore marked men. The wounds inflicted upon 
| the body of Dr. Dostie wlll show by their number 
and result the intent and assurance of his mur- 
derers. I know him well. No country ever gave birth 


}to a more unselfish man, a truer patriot, or a more 
j; devoted friend of liberty. 


| were dangerous men to the enemies of this country. 


He and his associates 


The unseen hand that smote him was that which 
applied the torch to the city of New York, and by 
which Lincoln fell. His death will be avenged ; 
and in this, as in all trials of good men, the blood 
of the martyrs will be the sustenance of the church, 
N. P. Banks. 


It is stated that General Grant received a further 
despatch from General Sheridan in relation to the 
New Orleans riot. He says it was not the work of an 
excited mob, but was the execution of « preconcerted 
plan on the part of the rebels to slaughter the lead- 
ing Union men of the State, and was concocted 
weeks ago. He expresses the opinion that further 


acts of violence will be attempted if opportunity 
occurs. 


A white school-teacher who arrived in Memphis re- 
cently, intending to take charge of a negro school a 
short distance in the country, was on the same evening 
mobbed by a party of twenty or thirty men, who or- 
dered him to leave the city immediately. Two 
policemen were among the mob. The teacher packed 
up and took a boat for Cairo the next morning. 
When mobbed he was stopping at a private board- 
ing- house. 

Major General O. O. Howard recently received from 
C. B. Fisk, assistant commissioner for the State of 
Tennessee, a report of the conditign of the freedmen 
in that State. As a general ‘ing freedmen are 
industriously at work, and the platers express them- 
selves perfectly satisfied with their labor. There is, 
however, a disposition to obtain their services with- 
out paying fair compensation, and some planters re- 
fuse to pay any portion of the wages earned. The 
crops, under the free-labor system, are promising, 
and a bountiful harvest is anticipated. 

The accounts of the Western grain cropsare of the 
most cheering character. The exceptions to the gen- 
eral report of a large yield of wheat and Indian corn 
are confined to a few localities in Ohio and Michigan, 
while the results in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota are promising beyond any season for the 
past three or four years. On the lines of the East 
and West roads, from Chicago to the Mississippi riv- 
er, such as the Rock Island, Alton, Burlington and 
Quincy, &c., the wheat fields are uviformly about the 
heaviest in the yield of grain ever known, and the 
young corn looks equally well. 

The receipts from customs at the four principal 
ports of the United States for the time stated are as 
follows: New York, from 7th to 21st of July, $4,966,- 
481.45 ; Boston, from July 21st to 28th, $165,933.35 ; 
Baltimore, from July 21st to 31st, $152,676.91 ; Phil- 
adelphia, from July 21st to 31st, $305,395.22. Total 
receipts at the four ports $5,890.486.93. 

There were 239 deaths from cholerain New York 
last week, 79 in Brooklyn, and 47 in Philadelphia. 
11 deaths from cholera have occurred in New Orleans 
since the Ist. On the 5th, there were 24 deaths from 
cholera in Cincinnati. 

There have been seventy-nine deaths from cholera 
in Cincinnati since lst inst. Twenty cases of the 
epidemic occurred in St. Louis on the 5th, the 
sufferers being mostly from the South. 

The New York journals announce a slight de- 
crease in the number of cholera cases, which is at- 
tributed by them to the coolness of the weather. 





